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President's  Message 


Dear  PAN  Members: 

You  are  a collector.  You  walk  into  a coin  show 
and  are  interested  in  purchasing  a nice  Buffalo 
nickel  for  your  set.  At  one  of  the  tables  that  ac- 
tually has  some  of  the  dates  you  need  you  see  a 
nice,  no-problem  19-S  in  VF.  Retail  is  $65.  and 
that's  how  the  dealer  has  it  marked.  You  ask 
if  that  is  the  "best  price."  The  dealer  looks  at 
his  cost  code  and  says,  "I  paid  $48  - I'll  sell  it 
it  to  you  for  $63." 


What  is  your  first  thought?  (A)  "Cool.  I saved 
choice  original.  Perfect  for  my  collection." 

Or*  • • (B)  "Yikes!  That  dealer  wants  to  make  $15???  Forget  it!  - 

I 'll  buy  it  from  someone  else." 

I'm  thinking,  "Exactly  what  is  that  dealer  going  to  'make'  ?" 

Let's  take  an  average,  decent-size  coin  show  and  the  dealer's  costs: 
SHOW  COSTS: 


Table  fee 

$250. 

Dining  - $45  per  day 

for  3 days  (breakfast. 

lunch,  dinner,  plus 

snacks  and  drinks) 

$135. 

Hotel  ($75  a night 

for  two  nights) 

$150. 

TOTAL 

$535. 

Now,  add  in  gas,  tolls,  mileage  on  the  car,  actual  travel  time  in  the  car, 
and  calling  home. 

Also  add  in  the  cost  of  flips,  2"  X 2"  inserts,  subscribing  to  the  "Gray 
Sheet,"  reference  books,  pens,  calculator,  invoices,  table  lights,  show 
cases,  briefcases,  business  cards. 

And  add  in  the  time  and  cost  it  took  the  dealer  to  advertise  and  find 
the  coins. . . hoping,  of  course,  to  sell  the  coins  he  bought. 

And  add  in  the  hours  and  hours  it  takes  to  study  the  coins,  varieties, 
the  price  guides  and  the  grading  guides. 

Now,  reconsider:  Is  that  dealer  really 'making'  $15? 

And,  if  that  dealer  has  a shop,  it  requires  rent,  a gas  bill,  electric  bill, 
water  bill,  sewage  bill  and  the  telephone  bill.  He  also  has  to  figure 
where  to  advertise,  design  the  ads,  and  pay  for  the  ads. 

Then  there's  taxes  - local,  commuter,  mercantile,  state,  federal  taxes,  as 
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well  as  insurance  - for  the  building  and  medical  needs. 

If  that  same  dealer  goes  to  a show  and  sells  $2,000  worth  of  coins  that 
he  purchased  (with  his  own  money)  for  $1,200,  is  that  dealer  'making' 
$800? 

No,  that  dealer  is  not. 

The  next  time  you  think  a dealer  is  'making'  too  much  on  a coin, 
consider  all  of  the  time  and  expense  it  took  for  the  dealer  to  stock  that 

coin.  He  isn't  'making'  as  much  as  you  think. 

*★**★****★★ 

I'm  writing  this  after  a two-week  combination  travel  trip  to  two  coin 
shows,  five  coin  shops,  visiting  relatives  and  customers,  and  a couple 
of  days  squeezed  in  for  relaxing  in  the  sun.  During  that  time,  we 
drove  2,400  miles  and  hit  seven  states. 

That  was  a vacation  (?).  Now,  back  to  the  'real'  work,  and  the  realiza- 
tion that  it's  very  close  to  our  PAN  Show.  I hope  YOU  are  planning  to 
attend  this  21st  Annual  Convention. 

When  we  were  at  one  of  the  shows  during  this  last  travel  trip,  we  over- 
heard not  one,  not  two,  but  a half  dozen  different  people  commenting 
on  the  PAN  Show.  They  were  all  collectors.  They  were  not  talking  to 
me  or  to  John  (our  Bourse  Chairman),  but  to  the  dealers  at  that  show. 
They  ALL  said  they  were  saving  the  bulk  of  their  money  to  purchase 
specific  coins  on  their  want  lists,  and  waiting  to  purchase  them  at  the 
PAN  Show! 

My  reaction  was  one  of  pride,  because  I am  a part  of  this  great  show. 
However,  John  commented  that  he  felt  uncomfortable  because  some  of 
the  dealers  getting  these  comments  do  not  set  up  at  the  PAN  Show. 

I said  - and  he  agreed  - that  if  the  collectors  say  how  pleased  they  are 
with  the  fine  selection  of  dealers  we  have,  and  the  fine  selection  of 
material  they  offer,  then  we  are  doing  something  right.  There  is  no 
greater  compliment. 

And  all  I can  say  to  those  dealers  who  are  still  debating  about  it,  they 
should  realize  that  the  PAN  Show  should  be  on  their  schedule!  The 
collectors  are  attending  the  PAN  Show  - so  where  are  you? 

Happy  Collecting! 

Kathy  Sarosi 
President 

P.S.  I had  a PAN  meeting  scheduled  at  the  Indiana  Coin  Show,  on 
September  18.  And  a meeting  is  scheduled  at  the  PAN  Show  on  Friday, 
October  21-4  p.m.  in  the  bourse  floor  meeting  room.  See  you  there. 
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Lotsa  Fun  at  the  ANA...&  Iola 

by  Dick  Duncan 


Some  of  us  are  “addicted”  to  ANA 
Conventions.  Of  course,  a few  of  us 
are  also  retired,  which  makes  it  eas- 
ier to  go  trooping  off  to  far-away 
places.  Chicago,  for  example! 

Plan  NOW  for  Philly 
Incidentally,  if  you  have  not  had  the 
ANA  Convention  experience  (or  not 
recently),  then  next  year  is  your  BIG 
OPPORTUNITY.  IT’LL  BE  IN  PHILA- 
DELPHIA August  9-13,  2000.  So, 
plan  on  attending! 

Chicago  was  great.  The  attendance 
was  about  10,000.  Actually,  the 
main  difficulty  with  every  ANA 
Convention  these  days  is  that  it  is 
truly  impossible  to  attend  every  one 
of  the  events  you’d  enjoy. 

Wining  and  Dining 
A few  of  us  were  generously  wined 
and  dined  - particularly  dined  - as 
three  of  us  Pennsylvanians  (Esh- 
bach,  Kochel  and  Duncan)  were  in  a 
hotel  that  provided  free  breakfasts. 
And  that  meant  everything  you 
wanted.  As  you  might  guess,  when 
lunchtime  rolled  around,  we  didn’t 
need  much  more  to  eat. 

But  we  were  there  for  the  show  - 
and  that  offered  over  300  dealers 
and  mints  from  all  around  the  world 
- plus  the  “Numismatic  Theatre,” 
which  boasted  educational  talks  on 


almost  any  numismatic  subject  you 
could  imagine.  And  great  exhibits, 
plus  an  impressive  auction  each  day, 
which  brought  in  some  impressive 
bids  - as  you’ve  probably  seen  from 
the  numismatic  publications  mailed 
since  the  show. 

Anyone  who  was  an  exhibitor  or  an 
exhibit  judge  got  a very  nice 
memento  - a silver  medal  minted  by 
the  Gallery  Mint  in  Arkansas  (which 
issues  replicas  of  early  U.S.  coins, 
produced  the  same  way  as  minted 
in  the  first  U.S.  Mint). 

Exhibit  Winners 

There  were  more  than  120  exhibits 
- so  you  can  appreciate  that  anyone 
winning  an  exhibit  award  had  to 
have  a beautiful  display.  Penn- 
sylvanians raking  in  exhibit  awards 
included  Pittsburgh’s  Sam  Deep,  first 
place  in  “Private  Mint  Issues 
Produced  since  1960.”  His  exhibit 
was  “The  Story  of  the  Pitt 
Bicentennial  Medal.” 

Jerry  Kochel  of  Lititz,  PA  won  third 
place  in  the  very  difficult  “U.S. 
Coins”  category.  His  display  fea- 
tured Draped  Bust  Large  Cents. 

Doris  Andrew  of  Lancaster  won  a 
third  place  in  Love  Tokens.  Her  dis- 
play was  entitled,  “Seldom  Seen 
Love  Tokens.” 
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PAN  member  Ray  Dillard  (the  “Elon- 
gated King,”  from  Michigan)  won  a 
second-place  exhibit  award  in  the 
Elongated  Coin  category  for  showing 
“Commemorative  & Elongated  Coins- 
Chicago  World’s  Fair,  1933-34.” 

Two  of  the  above  exhibit  winners 
were  also  educational  speakers  in 
the  “Numismatic  Theatre”  - Jerry 
Kochel  and  Sam  Deep.  (See  the  arti- 
cle about  Sam  Deep’s  presentation, 
“Are  You  a Numismatist?”  in  this 
issue  of  the  Clarion.) 

Oh  yes  - another  advantage  of  being 
an  exhibitor  or  exhibit  judge  is  that 
you  receive  a complimentary  ticket 
to  the  show-concluding  Saturday 
evening  banquet  (worth  about  $30) 
- and  that’s  always  an  elegant  affair. 

And...”A  Day  in  the  Country” 
Some  folks  thought  the  convention 
ended  Saturday  evening  - or  at  least 
Sunday  afternoon. But  no,  those  gen- 
erous friends  from  Krause  Publica- 
tions offered  “A  Day  in  the  Country” 
following  the  ANA  Convention  - 
meaning  we  were  invited  to  Iola, 
Wisconsin  for  a day  of  fun. ..plus 
more  wining  and  dining! 

In  case  you’re  not  familiar  with  the 
Krause  organization,  it  began  in 
1951,  when  Chester  Krause  started 
publishing  Numismatic  News  at  his 
kitchen  table  - an  outfit  that  has 
now  grown  to  be  a multi-million- 
dollar  publisher  or  many  hobby 


periodicals  and  books. 

Cliff  Mishler,  currently  President  of 
Krause  Publications,  along  with  Chet 
Krause,  also  offered  a ride  from  Chi- 
cago to  Iola  on  a private  train 
(owned  by  a firm  that  does  business 
with  the  Krause  outfit).  About  100 
accepted  this  offer  - all  of  whom 
enjoyed  snacks,  drinks  and  dining, 
along  with  Chet,  Cliff  and  other 
Krause  employees  - and  we  viewed 
beautiful  scenery,  while  enjoying 
the  fellowship  of  other  numis- 
matists, en  route  to  Iola,  WI. 

In  Iola,  we  toured  the  Krause  bus- 
iness offices  on  Monday  morning, 
then  chose  between  several  tempt- 
ing recreations  - such  as  fishing,  a 
boat  excursion,  golfing,  checking 
Chet  Krause’s  collection  of  antique 
cars,  or  viewing  antiques  and  tour- 
ing a local  brewery.  For  lunch  and 
dinner,  we  were  again  treated  “first 
class.” 

Oh  yes,  they  produced  a booklet,  full 
of  photos  taken  on  the  train  Sunday 

- and  then  presented  a copy  to  each 
of  us  on  Monday!  Now,  that  is  truly 
“first  class.” 

After  returning  to  Chicago  on  Tues- 
day via  the  same  elegant  train,  we 
were  impressed  to  see  who  was 
handling  baggage  (from  train  to  bus) 

- none  other  than  President  Cliff 
Mishler.  How’s  that  for  a great  end- 
ing to  an  unforgettable  week! 
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Above,  left,  Sam  Deep  (right)  accepts  first-place  exhibit 
award  from  ANA  Board  Member,  John  Wilson.  Below,  left: 
Jerry  Kochel  (right)  accepts  his  third-place  exhibit  plaque 
from  ANA  President  Anthony  Swiatek.  Above, right:  Boarding 
private  train  to  Iola,  Wisconsin  for  “A  Day  in  the  Country.” 


Below,  right:  Among  the  300  enjoying  Krause  Pub- 

lications’ hospitality  were  (from  left):  Dick  Duncan,  Robert 
Campbell,  the  new  ANA  President,  Krause  President  Cliff 
Mishler,  Chet  Krause,  founder  of  the  company,  Jerry 
Kochel,  John  Eshbach  (in  the  back)  and  Kerry  Wetterstrom. 
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Hn  Inauspicious  Beginning 
. . .to  U.S.  Coinage 

by  Dick  Duncan 


The  United  States  did  not  have  a 
very  promising  start  to  its  coinage. 
In  fact,  you  might  say  it  was  par- 
ticularly inauspicious! 

The  first  coins  minted  by  the  federal 
government  in  its  own  mint  building 
were  the  large  cents. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  March,  1793 
- and  the  designer  was  Chief  Coiner 
Henry  Voigt.  He  was  considered  the 
best  person  available  for  the  task  - 
but  apparently  his  background  was 
in  the  areas  of  blacksmithing  and 
engraving,  and  not  in  the  specialized 
area  of  coining  money. 

The  Chain  Cent 

Thus,  they  tried  to  keep  the  designs 
relatively  simple  - and  fairly  easy  to 
produce.  The  first  idea  seemed 


reasonable.  The  obverse  would 
show  the  face  of  a woman  - repre- 
senting “Miss  Liberty.” 

George  Washington  had  made  it 
clear  that  our  coinage  should  not 
show  his  own  visage  - or,  in  fact, 
any  living  person.  Great  Britain 
showed  rulers  on  their  coins,  but  the 
“Father  of  our  Country”  didn’t  feel 
we  should  copy  this  trait  of  a 
monarchy!  We  had  broken  the 
chains  that  bound  us  to  Britain. 

The  idea  for  the  reverse  seemed 
logical  at  the  time  --  a chain  formed 
of  13  links  - representing  the  13 
original  states.  Perhaps  they  also 
remembered  that  old  phrase,  “A 
chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link”  - which  might  also 
suggest  that  each  of  the  13  states 
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was  equally  important  to  the  union. 

The  public  did  not  see  it  that  way. 
In  fact,  the  chain  seemed  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  bondage  - or  slavery! 
And,  perhaps  less  important  (in 
comparison  with  the  chain  design), 
Miss  Liberty  was  not  a model  of 
American  womanhood. 

These  first  Chain  Cents  - 36,103  of 
them  - were  coined  in  the  first  12 
days  of  March,  1793.  Then,  the  new 
mint  ran  out  of  blanks,  which  was 
probably  just  as  well  - considering 
the  way  they  were  received. 

About  a week  after  the  new  cents 
were  released,  a Philadelphia  news- 
paper had  this  to  say  (words  that 
were  repeated  in  other  newspapers 
in  East  Coast  cities): 

“ The  American  cents. . .do  not  an- 


swer our  expectations.  The  chain  on 
the  reverse  is  but  a bad  omen  for 
liberty,  and  Liberty  herself  appears 
to  be  in  fright.  “ 

The  Wreath  Cent 
So,  they  tried  again.  This  time,  the 
design  is  credited  to  Adam  Eckfeldt 
- probably  following  sketches  con- 
tributed by  David  Rittenhouse,  first 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Mint. 

This  time,  the  production  of  cents 
lasted  for  three  months,  and  the 
mint  produced  63,353  of  the  coins. 

The  vilified  chain  reverse  was  re- 
placed with  a wreath  design,  which 
eliminated  the  main  objection  (and 
who  could  quarrel  with  this  depic- 
tion of  nature’s  foliage?). 

Now,  however,  the  public  could 
focus  in  on  “Miss  Liberty”  - who  had 
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been  improved  somewhat,  but  who 
still  did  not  fit  the  model  of  Ameri- 
can womanhood  (whatever  that 
might  be).  Better,  but  not  great! 

The  public  still  did  not  like  “Miss 
Liberty”  - in  spite  of  improvements. 
Her  face  was  improved,  somewhat, 
but  the  hair  was  still  “unruly.” 

Liberty  Cap  Cent 
We  are  still  in  the  same  year  -1793 
- and  now  we  have  a third  try  at  the 
design.  This  time,  the  selected  de- 
signer was  Joseph  Wright.  If  you’11 
pardon  the  play  on  words,  this  time 
they  got  it  right! 

The  Liberty  Cap  type  of  large  cents 
was  minted  from  September,  1793 
through  January,  1784.  And,  in  fact, 
with  minor  changes,  this  design  was 
continued  into  1796. 

A sad  footnote  to  this  most  accept- 


able of  the  first  coins  of  the  new 
republic: 

Designer  Joseph  Wright  did  not  live 
to  see  his  design  accepted  by  the 
American  people.  Wright  died  with- 
in a week  of  delivery  of  the  first 
Liberty  Cap  cents,  succumbing  to  the 
ravages  of  yellow  fever. 

His  design,  however,  gained  accept- 
ance among  the  American  people, 
and  it  continued  into  the  following 
year. 

Thus,  the  new  republic  was  on  its 
way  to  success  - in  coinage,  at  least 
- as  the  public  accepted  the  coin 
that  reached  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people.  Its  appearance  was  sim- 
ple, yet  understandable.  Even  those 
who  could  not  read  would  be  able  to 
understand  the  value  of  this  coin, 
and  appreciate  the  symbolism  pic- 
tured. A new  nation  was  on  its  way! 
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Playing  Card  Money 

by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Stouffer 


Without  some  personal  background, 
one  might  wonder  just  how  the 
author  became  interested  in  this 
subject.  Roughly  forty  years  ago,  I 
got  involved  in  duplicate  bridge 
competition,  became  a member  of 
the  American  Contract  Bridge 
League,  attained  the  rank  of  Silver 
Life  Master,  and  consequently  de- 
veloped an  interest  in  the  playing 
cards  themselves.  My  quest  for 
tournament  success  took  me  to  most 
American  cities,  as  well  as  Canada, 
Mexico,  Bermuda  and  Puerto  Rico. 
My  interest  in  numismatics  has 
taken  me  to  many  of  the  same  des- 
tinations. 

For  some  time,  a small  quarter-page 
ad  has  appeared  in  The  Numismatist 
for  the  Currency  Museum  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  with  a playing  card  logo. 
My  curiosity  finally  got  the  best  of 
me.  I called,  got  their  hours,  and 
made  plans  for  a visit.  As  it  hap- 
pens, I had  a fair  amount  of  Cana- 
dian decimal  coinage  with  me  that  I 
wanted  to  exchange  for  spendable 
Canadian  banknotes.  I knew  that 
the  Currency  Museum  was  located 
in  the  Bank  of  Canada  building,  so  I 
figured  on  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone. 

Wrong!  I was  politely  informed  by 
the  uniformed  guard  that  the  Bank 


of  Canada  wasn’t  that  kind  of  a 
bank.  I found  out  that  it  pretty 
much  corresponds  to  our  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  - setting  economic 
policies,  issuing  and  distributing 
currency,  issuing  bonds,  controlling 
commerce,  and  so  forth.  Having 
learned  that  much,  I found  my  way 
to  the  Currency  Museum  of  Canada. 

After  identifying  myself  to  the  re- 
ceptionist, I was  able  to  meet  and 
converse  with  the  Curators,  Mr.  J. 
Graham  Esler  and  Mr.  Paul  S.  Berry. 
They  were  kind,  courteous  and 
helpful,  and  pointed  out  material 
that  would  be  of  use. 

Playing  card  money  was  first  intro- 
duced by  the  French  in  1685  as  a 
temporary  means  of  paying  the 
troops.  Interestingly  enough,  many 
changes  in  numismatic  history  have 
taken  place  as  a result  of  military 
necessity,  as  far  back  as  the  Roman 
Empire.  Playing  card  money  became 
a fixture  until  1717. 

The  French  were  involved  in  two 
massive  wars  in  the  period  between 
1689  and  1714,  and  as  a result  very 
little  coinage  was  being  shipped  to 
her  colonies  - notably  Acadia  and 
Newfoundland  in  the  New  World. 
As  conditions  grew  worse,  all  ship- 
ments stopped,  and  then  the  birth  of 
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playing  card  money  took  place  in 
early  French  Canada. 

In  early  New  France,  a currency  of 
mostly  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch 
and  Mexican  origin  was  in  circula- 
tion, along  with  French  gold  and 
silver  Louis’,  Livres,  Crowns,  Francs, 
Sous,  Marquis,  Liards  and  Deniers. 
With  all  this  confusing  situation,  and 
the  military  problem,  this  most 
unusual  expedient  - playing  card 
money  - came  into  being.  As  a stop- 
gap measure  to  obtain  supplies  from 
merchants,  colonial  authorities 
began  cutting  playing  cards  into 
quarters  or  halves,  and  with  the  use 
of  sealing  wax  plus  the  seal  of  the 
Treasurer  and  the  autograph  of  the 
Governor  and/or  his  agent  - Voila! 

The  first  issues  of  playing  card 
money,  according  to  records,  were 
designated  for  denominations  of  15 
sous,  40  sous  and  4 francs.  Later 
issues,  including  full  cards,  were  in 
various  denominations,  and  appar- 
ently the  authorities  could  des- 
ignate the  denominations  at  their 
whim. 

As  I stated  previously,  although  the 
practice  began  as  a temporary 
measure,  apparently  playing  card 
money  achieved  great  popularity  as 
a medium  of  exchange  and  with  the 
passage  of  time  it  became  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  currency  of  French 
Canada  and  remained  so  until  the 
fall  of  Quebec  in  1759. 


An  unrealized  advantage  of  playing 
card  money  was  in  relieving  the 
shortage  of  domestic  currency,  and 
also  it  seemed  to  remain  within  the 
colonial  territories.  But  the  disad- 
vantage was  that  there  was  no  use 
in  trade  with  France.  The  trade 
balance  was  adversely  affected  in 
comparison  with  what  could  be 
spent  for  imported  goods  from 
France.  Further,  the  French  govern- 
ment overvalued  their  coinage, 
often  simply  by  a matter  of  royal 
decree  - all  of  which  led  to  economic 
and  financial  confusion. 

As  one  might  imagine,  this  all  led  to 
a great  period  of  inflation  in  France, 
and  as  a consequence,  all  coinage 
shipments  were  suspended.  In  des- 
peration, the  French  appointed  a 
Scottish  banker,  John  Law,  as 
Minister  of  Finance.  In  1719  and 
1720,  he  issued  a tremendous 
amount  of  paper  money,  which  soon 
became  worthless.  And  to  compound 
the  problems,  he  also  issued  a huge 
amount  of  overvalued  coinage.  With 
uncontrolled  inflation  and  financial 
chaos,  Law  had  to  flee  France  for  his 
own  personal  safety. 

Just  prior  to  the  Law  venture,  the 
French  government  succeeded  in 
withdrawing  playing  card  money 
from  circulation  for  about  10  years. 
That  money  was  redeemed  at  about 
50  percent  of  face  value.  Intermit- 
tently, laws  were  passed  against 
playing  card  money.  But  those  laws 
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had  little  effect,  and  playing  card 
money  appeared  again  in  vast 
amounts  up  until  1759,  when  the 
British  occupied  Quebec. 

Many  French  colonists  crossed  out 
the  word  “Quebec”  and  inserted 
“Montreal”  in  the  hope  that  their 
currency  would  maintain  its  value. 
However,  the  French  repudiated  all 
obligations  represented  by  card 
money.  With  the  British  trying  to 
liquidate  financial  matters,  there 
was  a brief  but  brisk  trading  in 
playing  card  money  - mostly  specu- 
lative - but  eventually  most  was 
redeemed  at  25  percent  of  face 
value. 

And  so,  we  can  draw  some  con- 
clusions: 

1)  Playing  card  money  had  an 
interesting  history  for  75  years; 

2)  Playing  card  money  served 
an  important  purpose  at  particular 
points  of  military  and  government 
necessity; 

3)  Card  money  achieved  great 
popularity  at  certain  historic  inter- 
vals in  spite  of  government  procla- 
mations of  1729,  1733,  1742  and 
1749. 

4)  While  Charlton  states  in  his 
“Standard  Canadian  Catalogue ” that 
“genuine  specimens  are  extremely 
rare,”  in  my  talks  with  the  Curators 
of  Ottawa’s  outstanding  Currency 
Museum,  they  informed  me  that  the 
only  true  collection  of  playing  card 
money  disappeared  during  the  Nazi 


occupation  of  Paris  during  World 
War  II. 

5)  Because  of  the  huge 
quantity  of  12,000,000  livres  never 
redeemed,  French  Canadians  de- 
veloped a deep  distrust  for  paper 
money  in  any  form,  similar  to 
various  stages  of  currency  history  in 
our  own  country. 

************************************** 


References:  Standard  Catalogue  of 

Canadian  Coins.  Tokens  and  Paper  Money, 
J.  E.  Charlton,  18th  Edition,  1970. 

The  Story  of  Canadian  Currency  - 4th 
Edition,  printed  for  the  Bank  of  Canada. 

Playing  Cards  - History  of  the  Pack, 

W.  Gurney  Benham,  London. 
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Author  Dr.  Henry  C.  Stouffer  is  a retired 
dentist,  living  in  Lancaster,  PA.  A past- 
President  of  the  Red  Rose  Coin  Club,  he 
and  his  son  are  owners  of  DDS  Rare  Coin 
Gallery,  with  locations  in  Manheim  and 
New  Holland,  PA.  As  noted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  above  article,  his  very  active 
involvement  in  contract  bridge 
competition  led  to  his  interest  in  the 
subject  of  playing  card  money. 
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The  History  & Collecting  of  Large  Size  Notes  & Deuces 

by  John  and  Nancy  Wilson,  NLG 

This  article  was  originally  published  in  "Fun-Topics,  ’’  the  official  publication  of  the  Florida 
United  Numismatists,  Inc.,  and  is  reprinted  here  with  permission. 


One  of  the  great  collecting  areas  anyone  can  become 
involved  in  is  collecting  large  size  paper  money  that  was 
issued  between  1862  and  1929.  All  large  size  notes  circu- 
lated in  our  country  until  the  small  size  notes  came  into  exis- 
tence on  July  10,  1929.  One  popular  area  we  enjoy  col- 
lecting is  the  Deuce  or  Two  Dollar  denomination.  This 
denomination  was  issued  between  1862  and  1918  and  con- 
tained ten  different  issues.  Large  size  notes  are  nicknamed, 
"Saddle  or  Horse  Blankets,"  and  "Old  Series  Notes,"  and 
measure  7 3/8  inches  by  3 1/8  inches.  With  few  exceptions, 
black  and  green  are  the  dominant  colors.  The  face  is  print- 
ed in  black  on  white  paper,  and  all  bear  portraits  of  famous 
Americans  or  allegorical  scenes.  With  a few  exceptions, 
most  backs  are  printed  in  varying  shades  of  green.  All  of 
them  are  still  redeemable  by  the  United  States  government 
today.  These  notes  offer  to  you  some  of  the  most  attractive 
and  interesting  pieces  of  paper  money  ever  printed  by  our 
government.  Though  literally  millions  of  notes  from  the  dif- 
ferent issues  were  placed  in  circulation,  they  are  relatively 
scarce  today  compared  to  coins,  especially  in  uncirculated 
condition.  Information  is  provided  for  the  back  designs  of 
the  deuces,  that  have  portraits  or  vignettes. 

The  Legal  Tender  or  United  States  Notes  are  general- 
ly called  "Greenbacks,"  and  were  one  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Salmon  P.  Chase's  emergency  measures  for 
financing  the  Civil  War.  These  notes  are  Legal  Tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  except  duties  on  imports  and 
interest  on  the  public  land.  There  were  five  different  issues 
of  Legal  Tender  Notes,  but  only  the  Second  and  Fourth 
Issue  Notes  contained  Deuces.  The  Second  Issue  Notes 
were  authorized  by  the  Congressional  Act  of  July  11,  1862 
and  are  dated  August  1,  1862.  A portrait  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  which  was  engraved  by  Joseph  P.  Ourdan,  is  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Series  of  1862  note.  Hamilton  was  born 
in  1757  and  died  after  being  shot  in  a duel  with  Aaron  Burr 
in  1 804.  Appointed  by  President  Washington  to  become  our 
first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1789,  he  resigned  in  1795. 
Figures  #1  (face)  and  #2  (back)  are  copies  of  a $2  Series  of 
1862  Legal  Tender  Note.  They  have  been  reduced  in  size. 
Please  note  the  "3"  at  the  lower  center  on  the  face  of  the 
note.  The  $3  denomination  came  close  to  being  a reality  in 
our  paper  money  system.  Plates  had  been  prepared,  and 
at  least  one  plate  proof  sheet  of  4,  $3  bills  is  known.  For 
some  reason,  the  $3  denomination  was  never  released  for 
circulation. 


Figure  1 


Figure  2 


The  Fourth  Issue  Notes  were  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1863.  Deuces  were  issued  in  the  Series  of  1869, 
1874,  1875,  1878,  1880  and  1917.  With  the  exception  of 
the  back  design  on  the  Series  of  1869,  the  face  and  backs 
of  all  these  Series  is  virtually  the  same.  Starting  with  the 
Series  of  1869  Note,  the  United  States  Government  began 
the  use  of  silk  (red  and  blue)  fiber  paper  in  its  banknotes. 
The  silk  fibers  were  added  in  this  and  all  subsequent  issues 
to  deter  counterfeiting.  From  this  series  to  today,  silk  fibers 
are  still  embedded  in  all  of  our  paper  money.  The  1869 
Series  is  referred  to  as  the  "Rainbow  Series,"  because  of 
the  beautiful  fibers  used  in  the  paper.  On  left  is  a portrait  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  was  born  in  1743  and  died  in  1826. 
He  was  our  country's  third  president  and  served  from  1801 
to  1805.  This  portrait  was  engraved  by  Charles  Burt.  At 
center  is  the  vignette  of,  "The  Capitol,"  which  was  engraved 
by  Louis  Delnoce  and  William  Chorlton.  The  Series  of  1869 
Notes  are  called  Treasury  Notes  and  the  other  Series  from 
1874  to  1917  are  called  United  States  Notes.  Figure  #3  is 
a $2  Series  of  1 91 7 Legal  Tender  Note.  It  has  been  reduced 
in  size.  This  was  the  last  Series  issued  of  the  $2  denomina- 
tion. 


Figure  3 


National  Bank  Notes  followed  and  came  into  existence 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  on  February  25,  1 863.  This  Act  pro- 
vided for  National  Banks  and  the  issuance  of  notes  by  them. 
The  banks  issued  notes  against  United  States  Bonds, 
deposited  by  them  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
Banks  could  issue  an  amount  limited  to  90%  of  the  par 
value  of  bonds  so  deposited.  The  early  issues  of  these 
notes  were  printed  by  private  bank  note  companies 
(American,  Continental  and  National)  and  delivered  to  the 
Treasurer  for  number,  control,  and  distribution  to  the  banks. 
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The  face  of  each  note  had  the  name  of 
the  issuing  bank’s  city,  charter  number 
of  the  bank,  and  signatures  of  the  bank 
officers.  Around  October,  1877,  the 
production  of  all  National  Bank  Notes 
was  taken  over  by  the  Bureau, 
Engraving  & Printing.  National  Bank 
Notes  form  the  most  plentiful  and 
extensive  series  of  American  paper 
money. 

National  Bank  Notes  are  divided 
into  three  different  Charter  Periods. 
The  First,  1863-1882  [Original  (no 
series  date  on  note)  and  Series  of 
1875];  Second,  1882-1902  (Brown 
Backs,  Date  Backs  and  Value  Backs); 
and  Third  1902  (Red  Seals,  Blue  Seals 
with  dates  and  Blue  Seals  without 
dates  on  back).  Only  the  first  charter 
period  contained  Deuces  which  were 
issued  until  1902.  The  Original  or 
Series  of  1875  Deuce  has  at  left  a 
vignette  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  which 
was  engraved  by  Louis  Delnoce. 
Delnoce  also  engraved  the  back 
vignette  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Presenting  Corn  and  Tobacco  to  the 
English.  The  back  also  contains  on  left 
the  various  State  Seals  and  on  right  an 
Eagle.  Photo  #1  contains  the  face  of  a 
lazy  Deuce  from  the  Will  County 
National  Bank  of  Joliet,  Illinois. 
Approximately  13,269  Banks  were 
chartered  during  the  three  different 
charter  periods.  National  Banks 
received  a Charter  for  20  years,  which 
was  renewable  upon  application. 
Because  the  "2"  is  lying  on  its  side,  the 
note  is  called  a Lazy  Deuce.  The  Lazy 
Deuce  is  very  attractive  and  scarce  in 
uncirculated  condition. 

Silver  Certificates  are  probably  the 
most  beautiful  of  any  notes  ever  issued 
by  our  Government.  The  Acts  of 
February  28,  1878  and  August  4,  1886 
authorized  all  the  Silver  Certificates 
that  were  issued.  There  were  five  dif- 
ferent issues  and  only  the  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth  Issues  contained 
Deuces.  The  back  of  the  notes  read, 
"This  certificate  is  receivable  for  cus- 
toms, taxes  and  all  public  dues  and 
when  so  received  may  be  reissued." 
They  were  all  backed  by  Silver  Bullion. 
The  Second  Issue  contained  the 
Series  of  1886,  1891  and  1908.  The 
Series  of  1908  contained  no  Deuces. 


The  Third  Issue  consisted  of  the  Series 
of  1896,  which  are  referred  to  as  the 
Educational  Notes  ($1,  $2  and  $5). 
The  Fourth  Issue  consisted  of  the 
Series  of  1899. 

The  Second  Issue,  Series  of  1886 
Note  has  on  the  left  a portrait  of 
General  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  which 
was  engraved  by  Charles  Schlecht. 
General  Hancock  was  born  in  1824 
and  died  in  1886.  During  his  life,  he 
served  for  20  years  as  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  U.  S. 
Army.  The  Second  Issue,  Series  of 
1891  Note  has  at  center  a portrait  of 
William  Windom  which  was  engraved 
by  W.  G.  Phillips.  Mr.  Windom  was 
born  in  1827  and  served  as  a 
Congressman  and  Senator.  While 
serving  his  second  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  suddenly 
died  in  1 891  after  concluding  an  impor- 
tant speech  at  Delmonico's  in  New 
York.  The  Third  Issue,  Series  of  1896 
Note  has  at  center  Science  Presenting 
Steam  and  Electricity  to  Industry  and 
Commerce.  This  beautiful  allegorical 
vignette  was  designed  by  Edwin  H. 
Blashfield  and  engraved  by  Charles 
Schlecht  and  G.  F.  C.  Smillie.  Thomas 
F.  Morris  designed  the  rest  of  the  face. 
On  the  left  back  of  the  scarce  Series  of 
1896  Note  is  a portrait  of  Robert 
Fulton,  who  was  born  in  1765  and  died 
in  1815.  He  is  known  as  the  inventor 
of  the  steamboat.  Benjamin  West's 
painting  was  used  by  Charles  Burt  to 
engrave  the  portrait.  On  the  right  is  a 
portrait  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  who 
was  born  in  1791  and  died  in  1872.  He 
is  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph.  This  portrait  was 
engraved  by  Charles  Schlecht. 
Thomas  F.  Morris  designed  the  entire 
back.  The  Fourth  Issue  is  the  Series  of 
1899  which  was  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  August  4,  1886.  At  the  center  is  a 
portrait  of  President  George  Wash- 
ington, who  is  flanked  by  Mechanics 
and  Agriculture.  The  note  was 
engraved  by  G.  F.  C.  Smillie  and  M.  W. 
Baldwin.  President  Washington  was 
born  in  1732  and  died  in  1799  and  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  "The  Father 
of  our  Country." 

Treasury  or  Coin  Notes  were 
issued  as  a result  of  the  Legal  Tender 
Act  of  July  14,  1890.  The  Act  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  these  notes  in  payment  for  silver 
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bullion  purchased  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  entire  issue  was 
backed  by  silver  and  gold  reserves. 
The  notes  were  redeemable  in  actual 
coin,  but  whether  it  was  gold  or  silver 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
redemption  of  Treasury  Notes  practi- 
cally bankrupted  the  Treasury  by  1893 
and  caused  a major  panic.  The  Series 
of  1890  or  1891  Treasury  or  Coin  Note 
Deuce  has  portrayed  on  the  right  a 
portrait  of  James  B.  McPherson.  He 
was  born  in  1828  and  died  in  the  Civil 
War  in  1864.  Charles  Burt  engraved 
the  portrait. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Notes  came 
into  existence  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in 
1913.  These  notes  were  issued  under 
conditions  that  were  very  similar  to  the 
National  Bank  Notes.  The  obligation  to 
pay  the  bearer  on  demand  is  made  by 
the  specific  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and 
not  by  the  United  States  Government. 
These  notes  contain  many  government 
and  bank  signatures.  All  denomina- 
tions of  this  issue,  although  modern 
looking,  are  quite  scarce.  Only  about 
two  million  dollars  is  outstanding  out  of 
a total  issuance  of  nearly  762  million 
dollars. 

There  were  two  separate  issues.  The 
Series  of  1915  was  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  of  December  23, 
1913  and  denominations  between  $5 
and  $20  were  issued.  Only  a few  of 
the  twelve  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
issued  these  notes.  The  Series  of 
1 91 8 was  authorized  by  the  Act  of  April 
23,  1918.  Denominations  between  $1 
and  $50  were  issued.  Not  all  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  issued  all  denomina- 
tions, although  the  Deuce  was  issued 
by  all  of  them.  The  12  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  are:  Boston,  New 

York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Rich- 
mond, Atlanta,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Minnesota,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  and 
San  Francisco.  The  Series  of  1918 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Note  Deuce  is 
dated  May  18,  1914.  This  note  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "Battleship 
Note."  Portrayed  at  left  is  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  was  born  in  1743  and 
died  in  1826.  He  was  our  country's 
third  president  and  served  from  1801 
to  1805.  This  portrait  was  engraved  by 
Charles  Burt. 


LARGE  NOTES  AND  DEUCES 

The  back  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
Note  Deuce  portrays  a beautiful 
vignette  of  the  World  War  1 "Battleship 
New  York,"  which  was  engraved  by  C. 
M.  Chalmers.  All  large  size  currency 
owes  its  existence  to  the  start  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1861,  and  a desperate 
need  to  help  finance  the  war  effort.  The 
Demand  Notes  of  1861  ($5,  $10  and 
$20)  were  followed  quickly  by  $5  Legal 
Tender  Notes  in  1862. 

The  Legal  Tender  Deuces  followed  the 
$5  1862.  On  August  29,  1862,  four 
women  and  two  men  began  to  sepa- 
rate and  trim  one  and  two  dollar  Legal 
Tender  Notes  that  had  been  printed  by 
private  bank  note  companies.  This 
small  operation  was  done  in  the  First 
Division  of  the  National  Currency 
Bureau  (located  in  the  Treasury 
Building).  The  following  year  an  addi- 
tional 70  women  were  employed  to 
perform  this  job.  It  wasn't  until  the  Fall 
of  1 863  that  the  Engraving  and  Printing 
Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department 
printed  its  own  currency.  This 
"Engraving  and  Printing  Bureau"  name 
was  submitted  for  recognition  in  1864 
by  Treasury  Secretary  Salmon  P. 
Chase.  Finally,  on  March  3,  1869,  an 
Appropriations  Act  was  signed  by 
President  Andrew  Johnson  giving 
recognition  to  this  agency.  On  October 
1,  1887,  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
(BEP).  The  printing,  separation  and 
trimming  of  all  United  States  currency 
was  then  handled  by  them.  We  will 
mention  that  at  various  times  between 
1861  and  1876  private  bank  note  com- 
panies were  contracted  to  make  differ- 
ent issues.  Paper  money  is  not  dated 
each  year  of  issue,  but  has  a series 
year  which  is  generally  the  year  in 
which  the  note  was  designed  and 
approved.  It  is  possible  to  only 
approximate  the  year  of  issue  by  deter- 
mining the  dates  served  in  office  by  the 
signers  of  the  note.  The  series  year  is 
generally  changed  when  there  has 
been  a major  revision  in  the  design  of 
the  note. 

Large  size  issues  that  didn't 
include  the  Deuce  denomination  were: 
Demand  Notes  of  1861;  Interest 


Bearing  and  Compound  Interest 
Treasury  Notes;  Refunding  Certi- 
ficates; Gold  Certificates;  California 
Gold  Bank  Notes;  and  Federal 
Reserve  Notes.  Denominations 
issued  in  the  large  size  included:  $1, 
$2,  $5,  $10,  $20,  $50,  $100,  $500, 
$1,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000  notes. 
During  1861  and  1 929  our  government 
produced  about  140  different  designs 
and  about  1,200  varieties  of  notes.  A 
number  of  notes  were  so  successfully 
counterfeited  that  the  Government 
deemed  it  wise  to  discontinue  their 
issue.  Thus,  this  helped  to  bring  about 
many  different  designs  and  series. 

The  reproductions  of  the  Series  of 
1862  and  1917  $2  Legal  Tender  Note's 
are  reduced  in  size  for  this  story.  Both 
reproduced  notes  have  been  furnished 
courtesy  of  Krause  Publications  in  lola, 
Wisconsin.  We  want  to  thank  KP  for 
the  use  of  their  notes. 

Besides  collecting  Deuces  and 
exhibiting  them,  you  can  collect  all  indi- 
vidual denominations  between  $1  and 
$10,000.  Though  you  can  collect  and 
display  all  the  denominations  that  were 
issued,  anything  above  a $20  will  be  a 
real  challenge.  Many  of  the  issues 
above  $100  are  considered  non-col- 
lectible. You  may  also  collect  certain 
series  such  as  the  1896  or  1899  Silver 
Certificates.  The  collecting  of  notes 
that  portray  Presidents  are  very  popu- 
lar. Matching  die  proof  vignettes  to  the 
notes  is  another  way  to  collect  them. 
As  for  the  National  Bank  Notes,  many 
people  collect  their  home  towns  or 
funny  names  such  as,  Scenery  Hill, 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  recommended  that 
you  collect  the  highest  condition  note 
you  can  afford,  and  buy  the  book 
before  the  note.  You  should  also  learn 
grading,  as  many  notes  have  been 
improved  or  upgraded  by  either  chem- 
icals, starch,  repaired  tears  or  press- 
ing. In  finishing,  always  remember  that 
if  you  give  a talk  or  make  an  exhibit  on 
paper  money  it  is  always  called  face 
and  back  not  obverse  and  reverse. 
Happy  collecting. 
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Are  You  a Numismatist? 

by  Sam  Deep 


This  was  presented  as  a “Numismatic 
Theatre”  seminar  at  the  ANA  Convention 
last  month  by  PAN  member  Sam  Deep , 
and  is  reprinted  here  by  permission. 
Scoring  follows  the  18-question  “test.” 

The  purpose  of  this  seminar  is  to 
answer  three  questions: 

1)  What  is  a numismatist,  and  how 
does  a numismatist  differ  from  a 
coin  collector  or  investor? 

2)  Are  you  a numismatist? 

3)  What  can  you  do  to  become  more 
of  a numismatist? 

A numismatist  is  passionate  about  the 
hobby  of  coin  collecting  (or  exonumia). 
In  expressing  his  or  her  passion,  a num- 
ismatist actively  absorbs  knowledge,  gen- 
erates knowledge,  shares  knowledge,  and 
advances  the  hobby.  Take  this  “Numis- 
matest”  to  measure  the  depth  to  which 
you  are  a numismatist. 


1)  A friend  shows  you  a newly- 
acquired  coin,  medal  or  token.  What 
three  characteristics  of  the  piece  are 
most  likely  to  attract  your  interest? 
(Circle  three  letters) 

A.  Beauty  of  design. 

B.  Superb  condition  (technical  grade) 

C.  Eye  appeal  or  patination  (toning). 

D.  Rarity. 

E.  Historical  significance. 

F.  Previously  owned  by  a famous 

collector. 

G.  Unusual  circumstances  of  manu- 

facture. 

H.  Graded  by  a third-party  service. 

I.  Value. 


2)  Which  two  of  these  factors  are 
most  likely  to  turn  you  off  the  most 
about  a coin  shown  to  you  by  a 
friend?  (Circle  two  letters) 

A.  Don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

B.  Outside  of  my  collecting  specialty. 

C.  Cleaned. 

D.  Low  grade. 

E.  Low  value. 

F.  Slabbed. 

G.  Poor  eye  appeal. 

3)  In  which  organizations/clubs  do 
you  hold  membership? 

(Circle  all  that  apply) 

A.  ANA 

B.  ANS 

C. CNA 

D.  INS 

E. Any  national/international  numis- 
matic organization  not  listed  above. 

F.  Any  regional  or  statewide  numis- 
matic organization. 

G.  Any  local  club  that  focuses  on 
education. 

4)  In  which  organizations/clubs  have 
you  served  in  office  or  on  commit- 
tees in  the  past  three  years? 

(Circle  all  that  apply) 

A.  ANA 

B.  ANS 

C. CNA 

D.  INS 

E. Any  national/international  numis- 
matic organization  not  listed  above. 
F)  Any  regional  or  statewide  numis- 
matic organization. 
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G.  Any  local  club  that  focuses  on 
education. 

5)  How  many  of  these  publications 
do  you  read  on  a regular  basis? 

A.  Coin  World 

B.  Numismatic  News 

C. Any  other  regional/state/national/ 
international/commercial  periodical 
publication  that  carries  significant 
numismatic  information. 

6)  How  many  educational  numisma- 
tic presentations  have  you  given 
within  the  past  five  years? 

A.  None 

B.  One 

C.  Two 

D.  Three 

E.  Four 

F.  Five  or  more 

7)  How  many  ANA  Conventions 
have  you  attended? 

A.  This  is  my  first  one. 

B.  2 - 3 

C.  4 - 5 

D.  6 - 7 

E.  8 - 9 

F.  10  or  more 

8)  How  many  “Numismatic  Theatre” 
presentations  have  you  attended  so 
far  this  year? 

A.  This  is  the  first  one. 

B.  2 - 3 

C.  4 - 5 

D.  6-7 

E.  8 - 9 

F.  10  or  more 


9)  Approximately  how  many  books 
are  in  your  numismatic  library?  Ex- 
clude Redbooks,  price  guides  and 
catalogs. 

A.  None 

B.  1 - 10 

C.  11  - 20 

D.  21  - 30 

E.  31  - 40 

F.  41  - 50 

G.  51  - 75 

H.  76  - 100 

I.  100+ 

10) What  percent  of  the  educational 
material  in  your  library  have  you 
read? 

A.  None 

B.  Fess  than  10% 

C.  10  - 24% 

D.  25  - 49% 

E.  50  - 74% 

F.  75  - 100% 

11)  Over  the  years,  how  much  of  the 
Redbook’s  numismatic  information 
have  you  read? 

A.  None 

B.  Fess  than  half 

C.  More  than  half 

D.  All  of  it 

12)  Do  you  own,  and  have  you  read 
at  least  10%  of  Walter  Breen’s  Ency- 
clopedia of  US.  and  Colonial  Coins  ? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

13}  Have  you  ever  written  an  article 
or  research  paper  on  a numismatic 
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subject?  (Check  all  that  apply.) 

A.  No 

B.  No,  but  I have  been  an  acknow- 

ledged contributor. 

C.  Yes,  but  it’s  never  been  published. 

D.  Yes,  it  was  published  in  Coin 
World,  Numismatic  News  or  similar. 

E.  Yes,  it  was  published  in  the 
Numismatist,  a book,  or  similar. 

F.  Yes,  it  was  in  a book  that  I 
authored  or  edited. 

G.  Yes,  in  a local,  state  or  regional 
publication. 

14)  Have  you  ever  exhibited  com- 
petitively? (Check  all  that  apply.) 

A.  No 

B.  Yes,  at  a local  show. 

C. Yes,at  a statewide  or  regional  show 

D.  Yes,  at  a national  or  international 
show( ANA, CNA, FUN, Long  Beach, etc.) 

15)  When  you  travel,  do  you  seek 
out  numismatic  points  of  interest? 

A.  No 

B.  Sometimes 

C.  Often 

D.  Always 

16)  Have  you  ever  visited  one  of 
these  sites?  (Check  all  that  apply.) 

A.  U.  S.  Mint 

B.  Other  operating  or  defunct  mints 

C.  Bureau  of  Engraving  & Printing 

D.  ANA  Museum 

E.  ANS  Museum 

F.  Smithsonian  collection 

G.  Other  major  museum’s  collection 

17)  Have  you  learned  the  meaning 


of  these  terms? 

A.  Adjustment  marks 

B.  Attribution 

C.  Billon 

D.  Exergue 

E.  Jugate 

F.  Maverick 

G.  Relief 

H.  Scrip 

I.  Specie 

J.  Thaler 

18)  What  else  qualifies  you  as  a 
numismatist?  (For  example,  you’ve 
served  as  a certified  exhibit  judge  at 
local,  regional  or  national  shows.) 


SCORING 


1)  A 2 

2)  A -1 

3)  A 1 

B 1 

B -1 

B 1 

C 1 

C 1 

C 1 

D 1 

D 0 

D 1 

E 3 

E -1 

E 1 

F 1 

F 1 

F 1 

G 2 

G 1 

G 1 

H 0 

I 0 

4)  A 3 

5)  A 1 

6)  A -1 

B 3 

B 1 

B 1 

C 3 

C 1 for 

C 2 

D 3 

each 

D 3 

E 3 

publication 

E 4 

F 3 

F 5 

G 3 
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7)  A 1 

8)  A 1 

9)  A -1 

B 2 

B 2 

B 0 

C 3 

C 3 

C 1 

D 4 

D 4 

D 2 

E 5 

E 5 

E 3 

F 6 

F 6 

F 4 

G 6 

H 6 

I 7 

10)  A ■ 

-1 

11)  AO 

12)  A 2 

B 

1 

B 1 

B 0 

C 

2 

C 2 

D 

3 

D 3 

E 

4 

F 

5 

13)  A 

0 

14)  AO 

15)  A 

B 

1 

B 2 

B 

C 

2 

C 4 

C 

D 

3 

D 5 

D 

E 

4 

F 

5 

G 

3 

16)  A 

2 

B 

2 

C 

2 

D 

3 

E 

3 

F 

3 

G 

3 

17)  A 1:  File  marks  inflicted  on  a 
planchet  before  striking  to  reduce 
weight  to  mint  standard. 

B 1:  Assignment  to  a designer, 

engraver,  mint,  variety  number,  and/or 
other  source. 

C 1:  Any  mixture  of  copper  and 
silver  in  which  the  copper  predominates. 
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D 1:  Lower  segment  of  a coin’s 

circular  area.  May  contain  dale  or 
designer’s  initials. 

E 1:  Adjoined  busts  on  a coin, 

facing  the  same  way. 

F 1:  Coin  or  token  of  undeter- 

mined origin. 

G 1:  Degree  to  which  devices 

protrude  outward  from  fields. 

H 1:  Privately  issued  prom- 

issory notes  payable  in  bank  notes  rather 
than  in  coin. 

I 1:  Gold  or  silver  “hard  money” 
as  contrasted  with  paper  currency. 

J 1:  Generic  term  for  any  Euro- 
pean dollar-size  coin.  Ancestor  of  the 
term  “dollar.” 

18)  Give  yourself  1-5  points  for 
whatever  you  wrote  in  here. 

icicicicicic^icmk-k'k-k'k'k‘k'k‘k-k-k-k‘k'k'k‘k‘k-k‘k‘k‘k-k'k‘k‘k‘k-k'k-k-k 

Finally,  what  is  your  total 
score?  

Are  your  pleased  with  where  your 
score  fell  in  comparison  with 
others? 

Now.  . .What  are  your  plans  to  raise 
your  score  in  the  future? 

Copyright  1 999  by  Sam  Deep 
********************•*■■*••*••*■■*■•*•■*••*■■*■■*■•*•■*■■*■•*••*■*■*■* 

Coin  Donations  Needed 
If  you  could  spare  a few  coins  or 
notes  of  numismatic  interest  (They 
don’t  need  to  be  of  high  value),  it 
would  be  very  much  appreciated  for 
PAN  Kids  Programs  (“Coins  for  A’s” 
and  “Coins  for  Kids”).  Please  send 
your  donations  to: 

PAN  Kids  Programs 
401  Meadow  Street 
Cheswick,  PA  15024 
Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  COIN  STORE 

U.S.  and  World  Coins, 

Paper  Money, 

Supplies  and  Appraisals 

BWpjB  (724)  339-0815 

RICH  BORLAND — Collector/Dealer 
Hours  Tues.  thru  Fri.,  10:30  to  4 30  2603  Leechburg  Road 

Saturday,  10:30  to  2:30  Lower  Burrell,  PA  15068 

Thurs  Eve.,  6:00  to  8:30  Closed:  Sunday  and  Monday 


Are  You  Up-To-Date  ? 
Check  the  mailing  label  on  this  issue 
of  the  Clarion.  If  it  says  “0”  after 
your  name,  you’re  paid  up  for  2000. 
If  not,  it’s  a good  time  to  ante  up 
your  dues.  The  tab  is  a mere  $7  per 
year.  Mail  to  PAN,  P.O.Box  1079, 
Lancaster,  PA  17608-1079.  Thanks. 


RICHARD  E.  CROSS  Life  Member 

(610)285-2757  PAN,  SCC,  WVCC 

Member 
ANA,  EAC 


CROSS  COIN 
COMPANY 

P-O.  Box  548  • Fogelsville,  PA  18051 

DEALING  IN  QUALITY 
U.S.  COINS  AND  CURRENCY 


WANTED! 

^Western  Pennnsylvania 
Numismatic  Society  Medals 
*ANA  Medals  and  Badges 
^Autographs  Wanted 

Please  write  to: 

Don  Carlucci 
401  Meadow  Street 
Cheswick,  PA  15024 
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We  are  BUYING 


U.S.  Gold  Coins 

★ U.S  Proof  gold  coins  all  dates. 

★ Rare  date  circulated  gold  coins 

★ All  U.S  gold,  especially  high 
quality  pieces 


U.S.  Silver  Coins 

★ All  proof  sets  1831-1989 

★ All  U.S.  Bust  coinage 

★ U.S.  Commemorative  coins 

★ Walking  liberty  halves,  silver 
dollars,  mercury  dimes,  etc. 
Original  rolls  or  single  specimens 

★ All  sets  or  part  collections 


Foreign  Coins 

★ Choice  uncirculated  world  gold 
prior  to  1933 

★ World  crown  prior  to  1900  in 
choice  condition 

★ Oriental  gold  coins 

★ Quality  Canadian  gold 

★ All  modern  foreign  gold 


The  above  is  but  a brief  listing  of  our  needs.  If  you  have  coins  you  wish  to  sell . . . call  for  an 
appointment.  We  will  appraise  your  coins  by  todays  market  values.  Prices  offered  depend  on  the 
type  of  coin,  rarity  and  condition  of ‘the  coin.  We  urgently  need  single  coins,  complete  sets,  entire 
collections.  We’ll  gladly  meet  w'ith  you  in  our  office,  your  bank  or  attorney’s  office. 


Appraisers  for 
banks,  attorneys, 
trusts  & estates 


Call  299-1211  for  an  appointment 


COINS 

350  Centerville  Rd.  — Lancaster,  PA 


STEINMEI 


Member  of 
PCGS  — ANA 
and  NGCA 


